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SiK, nltbough I am aware that at this period of the 
night, and after bo many nights' debate, it is little likely 
that I, or any one, should add much either new or inte- 
reating to the discusaioii that hag already taken place, 
yet, perhaps, in conaideratiou of the part which some 
years ago it waa my lot to take upon a subject with 
which the present is intiraateSy connected, the House 
will bear with me whilst, as shortly as I can. I stale the 
grounds on which I give my vote in support of the mo- 
tion of my Noble Friend, and in opposition to the plan 
brought forward by the Chancellor of the Eschetiuer. 
(Hear.) I say. Sir, the plan of the Chancellor of the 
Eachequcr, because I heard with great surprise from the 
Honourable Gentleman who has just sat down, and also 
from my Honourable Friend the Member for Halifax, 
whom I do not now see in hia place, that we are now 
discussing some new and perfectly unheard-of principles 
which have been brought forward for the first time, for 
the regulation of our commercial affairs, which are to 
create a revolution in our commercial code, and which 
the Honourable Gentleman, not very sanguinely for his 
own views, has just informed the House are to be the 
subject of discussion between the conflicting partieB for 
many years to come. (Hear.) 

Sir, the Honourable Member for Carlow, who e^'o^ 
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early this evening, laid, tlut, not venturing to meet th< 
Goveminent proposition in front, we met it by what law- 
yers call a demurrer ; that, not venturing to go boldly ti 
trial on the issue, we pleaded certain grounds for not ac- 
cepting the issue submitted to us. (Hear, hear, froni 
the Ministerial benches.) With due respect to the 
Honourable Member fur Carlow, I think there could 
be no course more directly joining issue with her 
Majesty's Government than that which we have 
taken. (Loud cheers.) Her Msjeaty's Miniatera have 
propounded to us a scheme of policy forming altogether 
what they are pleased to call a budget, and on the first 
article of that budget (the chief novelty of which is that 
it purports to provide for the deficiency of revenue, with 
the small exception of 700,000/,) — on the question of 
going into committee for the discussion of the first 
article of that budget — on the first financial proposition 
of the Right Honourable Gentleman, by which he hopes 
to get 100,000^. — my Noble Friend (Lord Sandon) 
says, "I will not go into committee — 1 refuse to discuss 
your plan in committee^I reject the motion for going 
into committee for the purpose of adopting it, and, de- 
claring that I do reject it, I meet you in front, and tell 
you in the terms of the resolution which I have sub- 
mitted to the House the grounds and reasons on which 
I reject your proposition." (Hear, hear.) But my 
Honourable Friend the Member for Halifax tells us that 
the question now before the House is, on what principles 
the commercial code of this country is to be settled, and 
how the revenue is to be made equal to the expenditure. 
Sir, this is of course an unintentional, but it is a very 
gross, perversion of the issue before the House, cither as 
relates to the question on which we are about to divide, 
or to the larger question on which a great portion of 
this debate has turned. (Loud cheers.) Sir, the ques- 
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t to-night IB, will you or will you not assent to 
the pTopoBition of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for lowering the duty on foreign sugar, in order to 
raiae the gum of 700,000/. by that financial operation ? 
(Hear, hear.) I do not complain of Honourable Gen- 
tlemen opposite for mixing up with this a discussion 
on a more extended question ; I do not complain of the 
Attorney- General, who tells uh that this is part of 
one great pian, and that we must consider together 
the financial scheme now proposed with regard to tim- 
ber, sugar, and corn, as one great plan of her Majesty's 
Government, of which the various parts must stand or 
fall together. (Hear, hear.) I do not complain of this, 
but what I do complain of is — that Honourable Gentle- 
men should tell us that a great principle is involved, by 
which a line of demarcation is to be drawn between 
those who vote on the two sides of this question. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, if that he the case, I should be much 
obliged to the Honourable Member for Halifax, and to 
the Noble Lord who cheers me, if they will go one step 
further in their revelations, and tell us what tliis new 
principle ia. (Hear, hear, and laughter.) 

The Honourable Gentleman who has just sat down 
tells us it is the principle of free trade, and rejoices that 
upon that principle one and all in this House concur. 
Now, Sir, 1 have not heard one word on this side of the 
House, nor even from the other, except from the Ho- 
nourable Member for London, in support of the doc- 
trines of free trade. If I understand what is meant by 
the doctrines of free trade, they are simply these — to 
buy in whatever market you can buy cheapest, to im- 
pose no protecting duties, to foster and encourage no one 
interest rather than another; that whatever duties you 
are compelled to levy for the purposes of revenue should 
^x M lightly and as equally as ^o«'&\\A«, v 
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[ports, but that, if anj difference ia to be made, if 
there is to he any diacrimination, the lowest duties shall 
be levied upon those articles wliich ate of the most ge- 
neral consumption, and of the most prime necessity. 
(Hear, hear.) Now, Lave I fairly stated the pricciplea 
of free trade? (Cheers fWim both sides of the House.) 
Well, then, if these he the doctrines of free trade, I 
ask which party in the House, on this occasion, has 
advocated these doctrines? What approach is made to 
them in practice by the proposition of her Majesty's 
Government? (Hear, hear.) 

Sir, neither party, I am happy to Bay, has in this dia- 
cuBsion been guilty of the absurdities which have been 
imputed to Honourable Gentlemen opposite by their 
friends, and to us by our opponents. (Hear, hear.) This 
is not a question between monopoly and competition. 
(Hear, hear.) I repeat that, as between the principles 
advocated by the CJovemment and the principles for 
which we contend, there is no question between mono- 
poly and competition, do question of unrestricted free 
trade on the one side and prohibition on the other. 
(Hear, hear.) Tlie Noble Lord opposite (Lord John 
Russell) baa stated here, and, if I am correctly informedj 
the Noble Lord at the head of the Government has in 
another place also stated, that his object was distinctly and 
plainly protection. (Hear,hear.) Protection and not free 
trade is the principle of the Government — protection and 
not prohibition is the principle on which we on this side 
of the House are prepared to concur with the Government. 
(Hear, hear.) But, Sir, if the principle of fr^e trade be, 
HB ftli appear to agree, incoDsistent with the imposition of 
protectinK dulies, I ask the Noble Lord opposite, and the 
other members of her Majesty's Government, how they 
can put themselves forward to the country as advocates of 
free trade, and appeal to the country for support as though 



they had proposed a free trade in corn, in timber, and 
sugar? (Loudcheers.) Ab to corn, the Noble Lord tells 
ua that he proposes a, protecting duty of Bs. a quarter ; 
and though we may queetion whether that is an adequate 
protection, or any protection at all {Hear, hear), yet the 
Noble Lord concurs with ua in principle by distinctly 
announcing his proposed duty as a protecting duty, 
(Hear, hear.) Then the Noble Lord haa announced 
himself aa a free trader in timber. But what is he about 
to do ? Not only does he keep up the duty between Baltic 
and Canadian timber (which discriminating duty may be 
too high or too low), but the Noble Lord as a free trader 
goes one step fiirther, and on an artieli: of general con- 
Bumption, and which by the laws of free trade ought to be 
especially exempted, the Noble Lord imposes an addi- 
donal duty of 100 per cent. (Loud cheers, and cries of 
" Hear, hear," from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. ) 

Now, does the Chancellor of the Exchequer by that 
cheer mean to taunt me with the fact that his measure is 
the same as that proposed by the Government of Lord 
Althorp, of which I was a member? (" Hear," from 
the MiniHterial benches.) Sir, at the time when Lord 
Althorp propcaed that budget to which the Right Honour- 
able Gentleman has referred, he was making a great and 
general alteration and reduction of tasea j and, a necessity 
arising of providing for the requisite amount of revenue, 
Lord Althorp did propose in the first instance to add 10s. 
to the existing duty on Canadian timber, though, upon 
subsequent consideration, be withdrew the proposition. 
Lord Althorp, when that course was no longer necessary 
for the purposes of revenue (" Hear," iirom the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer), came forward and said, " I will 
still diminiah the discriminating duty between Baltic and 
Canadian timber, but 1 will do it by a larger reductim 
an the Baltic and by making no adAiSAQti\.<:t^!b&' 
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Canailiau timber." (CheerB.) Will the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who cheered me when I said " for the 
purposes of revenue," admit that he sacrlficea his prin- 
ciple of free trade for the purposes of revenue ? (Hear, 
hear.) Idon't complain of him for doing ao — I don't blame 
him for doing so — I express no opinion whether circum- 
stances may justify him in doing so or not ; hut I say that 
he has no right to take aucli a step fur the purpose of re- 
venue—he has no right to impose Buch a heavy duty on an 
article entering so largely into consumption in this coun- 
try, and of such prime necessity, which is more immedi- 
ately under the consideration of the House, and at the 
same time challenge for himselfand the Government sup- 
port on the ground of his advocacy of free-trade doc- 
trines. (Loud cheers.) 

Let me now take the other article of sugar. What 
is the proposal which my Noble Friend opposite has 
put forth to the coumry aa grounded on the principles 
of free trade — that free trade which requires the aboli- 
tion of all protecting dotiea, and the maxim of which ia 
to diminish to the lowest amount all revenue dutiea on 
those articles which enter the most largely into general 
consumption ? What is this proposition which the free 
traders are required to laud so highly, and for which the 
consumer is to be so grateful ? Why, merely this — the 
Noble Lord proposes to relieve the distresses of the peo- 
ple by a reduction of the discriminating duty to the ex- 
lent of about six-tenths of a farthing in the pound, while 
he not only leaves on a discriminating duty still, but also 
leaves untouched the whole of the duty levied alike on 
British and Foreign sugar for the purposes of revenue, 
amounting to a tax, upon an article of universal con- 
sumption, of about lOOper cent. (Loud cheers.) Again 
1 aay, the Noble Lord may be right ; again I say, the 
necessities of the revenue may compel him ' to take that 



couree ; but when he talks about upholding the princi* 
pies of free trade, which he ia to carry out with a sim- 
plicity and a purity that are to be the wonder of ail suc- 
Geediug times, and an example to all future Glovern- 
mentB — (Laughter) — I say that the continuance by him 
of 8uch heavy import duties on articleB of such general 
consumption atid of such prime necessity is in utter con- 
tradiction to his prelenaiotis, and must deprive him of 
that character of the champion of free trade which he 
and others for him have been so anxious to assume. 
^Loud cheers.) 

The Right Honourable the President of the Board of 
Trade ihe other night stated that he relied on the autho- 
rity of Mr. Huekisaon. Sir, I had for a short time — for 
too short ft time — the honour of acting in confidential 
communication with Mr. Huskisson, and to his opinions 
and authority on commercial auhjecta I look with as 
sincere respect as can my Right Honourable Friend, or 
any gentleman on the other side of the House. But, Sir, 
what were the doctrines of Mr. Huskisson? Were they 
the doctrines of free trade on the one hand, or of mono- 
poly on the other ? They were neither. They were the 
doctrinesof commonsense. (Ministerial cheers, re-echoed 
from the Opposition.) Yes, they were the doctrines of 
common aenae, for they were the doctrines of competi- 
tion, checked, limited, and regulated by protection. {Loud 
cheers from the Opposition, and counter cheers from the 
Miniaterial benches.) I am happy to receive those 
cheers from Honourable Gentlemen opposite, because 
what I have especially endeavoured to cEtablish is, that 
the plan we are now discussing does not involve a new 
principle which must draw a line of demarcation impos- 
sible to be passed by one aide or the other. (Hear, hear.) 
I *ay that I adopt to the full extent Mr. Huskisson's 
principles, namely, that protection, shall te 'eafe«."&>iJ«s!>. 
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for prohibition ; and I am ready to go fiirther, and to 
state as a commercial axiom, that the amount of protec- 
tion ehould be the minimum required to give a fair en- 
couragement to the home producer, and which shall 
at the same time admit foreign competitiun as a check 
upon the evils and abuses of a monopoly in bis handsi 
(Cheers from both sides of the House.) 

Well, then, wc are agreed in our principle; but the 
difficully is to oscertain the point at which protection be- 
comes real instead of nominal ; and where, on the other 
hand, it would cease to he protection and become prohi- 
bition. (Hear, hear.) This is a practical question. It 
is not a matter of principle — it is a matter of examinfr- 
tion and of calculation, to be judged of in everj' case ac- 
cording to the specific circumstances of the case, on 
which no certain rule can be laid down, to which no in- 
flexible principle can be applied. (Hear, hear.) It is, 
and it must be, a matter of practice only to ascertain the 
point at which protection may merge into prohibition, or, 
on the other hand, dwindle down till it becomes no pro- 
tection at all. There is no principle, therefore, to divide 
gentlemen on one aide of the House from the other, be- 
cause each case must stand on its own peculiar tnerits, 
and the peculiar circumstances in which it is placed, in a 
very highly artificial state of society. (Hear, hear.) 

Now, with regard to the protection that should be 
given to agricultural produce, as compared with the pro- 
ductions of manufacturing industry, it must be manifest 
that this question must be considered with reference to 
the very different circumstances of the two occupations. 
I admit the principle that the minimum amount of 
protection shall be given to the home producer, so that 
he ehall not enjoy a monopoly, but simply a fair protec- 
tion ; and I will proceed to apply that principle to our 
manufacturing and agricultund industry. Now, con- 



aider the very different circumstances of tlie two cases. 
The manufacturer has the power of Bcleciing bis own 
locality, of employing his capital in that part of the 
country in which, from vsrioua circum stances, his trade 
can be most cheaply and axtv&ntageously conducted. 
Within that locality the manufacturer can esWnd his 
production to an amount limited, not hy the apace which 
he occupies, but onlyhy the powers of conBumption to ab- 
sorb his produce; and, withrespect tothoBemanufactures 
into which machinery enters more largely than human 
labour, he can calculate with great precision what will 
be the prime cost of the article he produces, and on 
what terms he can meet the competition of his foreign 
rivals. (Hear, hear.) With the agricultural producer 
the case is much more complicated and more difficult. 
Spread over the -ah h ry, subject to 

the influence of v d ff q alities, wiiich 

he caa neither fo X — d pe d g altogether, 

or nearly aUogeth m al — cr he has ex- 

pended all his to — h h PP (i his best skill 
and art — after he has emplojed the best means for drain- 
ing his land — adopted the most effectual rotation of crops 
— made the best selection of seed — conducted the busi- 
nesa of his farm with the most unremitting diligence — 
the issue of hie toil is not in his own hands, for it de- 
pends on a higher power. The eun and the rain, the 
wind and the storm, the various temperatures of the at- 
mosphere (those temperatures which the manufacturer 
has die power to create for himself, and adapt to the 
peculiar fabric intended to be produced) — none of these 
are within the cuntrol of the agriculturist, who must of 
necessity endure greater uncertainty and meet with 
greater fluctuations in the amount and value of his pro- 
duction, whatever he the amount of capital, labour, a,at. 
indnstry devoted to it. (Loud awd c(sU.m^i«.d cVeini^ 
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In applying, therefore, to the agriculturist tlie same 
principle which you apply to the manufacturer, you muat, 
make allowance for all these various alterations of season^ 
— you must make allowance for all the different circum^ 
stances uniler which he ia called on to compete with the 
foreign producer — and you muat do bo in some mode 
which shall in some degree apportion the protection to 
the necessity for it arising out of these vicissitudes. Sir, 
this is a very complicated and ahatruse c|ueBtion. I do 
not pretend to be very deeply skilled in its ]iarticular 
details, liut I know enough of it to be aware of the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties which surroimd it, and of the 
extreme circumspection with which the House ought to 
approach a question of such awful and vital importance. 
But, Sir,I must go further; and, admitting the gene- 
ral principle laid down, on which there is no dispute 
between us and Honourable Gentlemen opposite, 1 say 
there are certain manufactures which must be taken out 
of the range of, and must form an esception to, those 
general principles of commerce to which I have adteited. 
In the infancy of a manufacture which it is thought ne- 
cessary to foster, you may only be able to do so by the 
imposition of higher protecting duties in its favour than 
you would permit if it were more matured, and better 
able to encounter competition. (Hear, bear.) And I 
say, Sir, on the ground of this analogy, the sugar trade 
does require for its protection that it should be taken 
out of the range of the ordinary commercial rule, and 
that, for the present, prohibition should be substituted 
for protection. (Hear, hear.) 

I will endeavour to lay before the House the grounds 

on which I have arrived at this conclusion. It ia ex- 

iremdy difficult to analyse and unravel the various rea- 

BoasaUeged in favour of t'hepto^tKit^oiidVwTA.styA't'i't 

Cfovemment by various raembaTa o? ft»a.t dasMrassEaV 



and by Honourable Gentlemen who have supported fl 
them. The Chancellor of t!ie Exchequer tells you that 
he recommendB it to your notice because it will enable 
him to raise a certain amount of revenue without injuring 
the colonial interest. The Noble Lord the Secretary for 
the Colonies said it would effect a vast reduction of price 
in favour of the poor consumer, whose means were inade- 
quate to the present high price of sugar, although in the 
very next breath the Noble Lord said that this reduction, 
which was to place sugar within the reach of those who 
were before unable to obtain it, would amount only to 
1*. fid. per cwt., or somewhere about half a farthing a 
pound. (Loud cries of Hear, hear.) The Right Ho- 
nourable Gentleman the President of the Board of Trade 
says the object of Government is to foster oui com- 
mercial intercourse with Brazil, but not to encourage the 
slave-trade. When we say that this commerce will con- 
duce to the enconragement of slavery, he saya that we 
now take away the sugar of that country, and by bo 
doing encourage the slave-trade, if fostering the commerce 
with Brazil will do eo. 

If, then. Sir, we do now, by taking ihe sugar of that 
country, and disposing of it in other markets, encourage 
the production and commerce of Brazil to as great an 
extent as by the proposed measure, I want to know what 
becomes of the boon we are about to confer on Brazil ? 
(Hear.) The Right Honourable the Chancellor of the 
Eichequer calculates on producing an increase in the 
revenae, but I cannot help wishing Ihe Right Honour- 
able Gentleman had been a little more communicative 
as to the grounds on which he founded his estimate. 
His calculation must be marie on one of two principles 
— either on the supposition of a large increase in the 
consumption of Biigar bejond l\\e \ni%%WLe. wi-^^Jv-s tiw& 
Che British Colonies, or, if t\\e. t(n\ft\wn-¥<\-«^ "s'^'^^^™*' ■*** 
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Bame, by the subBtitation of foreign atigar, at tbe higher 
rate of duty, for that which is the produce of our own 
colonies. The Right Honourable Gentlenian hag not 
let tbe House into tbe secret of his calculatiuna, nnd my 
Honourable Friend the Member for Halifax, suffering 
and diatressed at hla silence, said to us in his speech of 
last night, " Oh, I will give you an easy eolution of 
the matter. If sugar should fall as low as 58s. or 
59s. per cwt., and if the consumption beats the same 
proportion to the population as it did in 1831, this will 
give an increase to the revenue of 900,000/., at the 
present duty of 24s." (Hear.) But, Sir, if that effect 
be produced, it ia not owing to the plan announced by 
the Right Honourable GentleraaQ'a budget. It will 
be produced by doing that for recommending which, in 
reapect to sugar, my Right Honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Cambridge was so unfairly taunted last night, 
namely, by sitting stiil and doing nothing. (Hear, hear.) 
The effect will be produced by the natural lowering of 
the price, and the consequent increase of consumption 
and of the revenue— not by the plan of the Right Ho- 
nourable the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but by the 
natural results of the increased productivcneas of the 
East and West Indies. I do not know whether the 
Right Honourable Gentleman calculates on an increased 
consumption beyond the production of the East and 
West Indies. The Right Honourable Gentleman makes 
no sign, and therefore, though I am unwilling to trouble 
the House at this hour, I must recur to a small number 
of figures, in order to inquire into the probability of 
the Right Honourable Gentleman's expectations of in- 
creasing the revenue, according to either of the calcu- 
lations on which he may choose to rely. My Honourable 
Friend the Member for Halifei fttaitd. llial if the ■pri.'e 
^ 58s. it OMght to pioduce an inciea.se; \.o 'i^xe iwtviMa, 



by increaacd consumption, of 900,000/. Now, tbe 
Noble Lord opposite eslimateB tbe probable price for the 
jear at 60s. or 61*., niid that below this price Brazilian 
mgar will not come in. I look back, therefore, to former 
years, in wbicb the price approached most nearly to the 
present estimate, and I find that in tbe four years begin- 
ning in 1621 the average consumption, the price being 
59», 2d. per cwt., was about 158,029 tons. In the four 
years commencing with 1826 the price was 58s. 8rf., 
and the average consumption 175,100 tons. In the 
years succeeding 1831 the duty was 3s. lower, but the 
duty-paid price in these years was 51». Id,, nearly 10*. 
lower than the present price, and the average consump- 
tion was ISSiSIS tons. In the years 1837 and 1838 — 
and since those years I presume the Right Honourable 
Gentleman cannot estimate tbe population to have in- 
creased to any extent wbicb can materially affect the 
consumption of sugar — in these two years the price was 
58*. Id. per cwt., more than 2s. lower than at present, 
and the average consumption in each of the two years 
was 196,611 tons. (Hear, hear,) 

Now, Sir, 1 will assume a lower price than that which 
has been estimated by the Noble Lord and the Right 
Honourable Gentleman. I shall suppose the price to be 
only 57». or 58j. ; and even at this calculation, I fear- 
ieaaly ask the House, have they any reason to estimate a 
laiger consumption during the nest year than 195,000 
or 200,000 tons? (Hear, bear, hear) and have tbey any 
reason whatever for thinking that the sugar produced by 
our own possessions will not exceed this quantity ? The 
only person whom I have heard express any doubt on 
this matter is t!ie Honourable Member for Carlow, whom 
I do not now see in his place. But that which the Ho- 
nourable Gentleman doubta ia ■aotmB.Vw.x n^'Cowsr^ott'^- 
cuhtioL, but of fact and demoBBtitoTOtv. tV^'^wi.'***'*'^*^ 
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Gentleman says he cannot believe that the Mauritius 
cao" supply more than 26,000 tons. The Honuurable 
Gentleman who so ably secunded the motion of my 
Noble Friend the Member for Liverpool has estiniated 
the supply from that place for the next year at 30,000 
tons ; and my Noble Friend himself (Lord Sandon) 
estimates it at 40,000 tons. And, Sir, since the night 
when my Noble Friend ipoke, I have had placed in 
my hands a letter written at the Mauritius by the corre- 
spondent of a house well known, I believe, to her Ma- 
jesty's Government; I mean Messrs. Aikin, of Liver- 
pool. This letter is dated the 13th of Janiiary, 1841. It 
states, " There are 20,000 tons of sugar exported up to 
this day, and we e:!pect that there is about the same 
quantity yet to export." (Hear, hear.) Sir, this is the 
last statement we have from the spot itself; and surely, 
looking at the facts which it tells, thtre can be no esug- 
geration in estimating the probable exports at the lowest 
at 30,000 tons. It is a statement which could not by poa- 
sibility have had any contemplatian of the measure now 
before the House — a statement made at a time when no 
human being in the Mauritius couid have been aware of 
the intention of the Government, if, indeed, the Govern- 
ment were aware of it themselves. (Loud cheers.) 

So much with respect to the produce of the Mauritius. 
But, Sir, the Honourable Member for Carlow also throws 
doubt on the probability of the West Indies supplying 
115,000 tons. He tells us it is impossible; and why? 
Because, he says, he was greatly struck, in the year 1833| 
with the judgment, sagacity, and foresight of a speech 
made by my Right Honourable Friend the Member for 
Tamworth, in which he said that the first effects of the 
emancipation of the negroes would be greatly to diminish 
the produce ; and that the negroes, freed from their cora- 
pulsory toil, would naturally, a,t, tVe &ia\, v.TBsaAtfra, be- 



Wke themselves to the esBe and indolence which would be ^^ 
placed within their reach. This, Sir, is the ground on 
which the Honourable Member for Carlow declares that 
115,000 tons cannot come in from the West Indies, 
But, Sir, 110,000 tons came in last year. (Hear.) Thii 
may appear incredible to the Honourable Member, but 
it is a fact certified beyond the possibility of doubt ; 
and no man acquainted with the condition of the West 
indies entertains the least doubt that next year's crop 
will materially exceed the very deficient produce of the 
last- I beg pardon of the House for entering into these 
details, but it is of the very essence of our inquiry that 
we should ascertain whether we may fuirly reekon oa 
obtaining from our own colonies a supply of sugar sufB- 
cient to meet the consumption calculated on by the 
Noble Lord. (Hear, hear.) 

The Honourable Member for Carlow goes on and says, 
" I have been reading a work on the subject, and I have 
had a conversation with a well-informed gentleman re- 
garding the valley of the Ganges, and the mode of sugar 
cultivation in India, and all I caa say is, that we never 
have yet got more than 23,000 tons from that quarter." 
This is what the Honourable Member says; but. Sir, I 
have in my hand a document, I believe, of authority, 
Cook'i Circular, and on referring to it I find it stated 
^t, up to the 3lBt of January in the present year, 58,300 
tona had actually been shipped from Calcutta, of which 
50,000 have arrived; and that the total crop cannot be 
estimated at less than 60,000 tons. (Hear, hear.) Tn 
estimating the amount of supply I exclude from my 
nalculatiou an amount promised us from an unexpected 
quarter by the Honourable Member for Athlone, which 
I must attribute to a geographical error on the ^art nf 
tte Honourable GentkmBn. Tot 'B.QWSOT'i'^^ ^*»^^- 
man informed the House fcttV vifwcw ■«> ■K.wiv.'e-'^'^**^ 
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tons of sugar from China, and he then expatiated upon 
the great advantageB which our trade and manufacturea 
would derive ftom commercial intercourse with the vast 
population of that empire, bo liberal and bo free from re- 
BtrictioiiB in its dealinga with otter countriea. (A laugh.) 
The Honourable Member dwelt on the opening which 
was given to our manufactures, as tlie first fruirs of this 
instalment of 6000 tons of sugar. The Honourable 
Gentleman, I presume, confounded China with Cochin 
China; as from Siam, Manilla, Cochin China, and the 
adjoining districts, we shall probably have the supply 
which we usuall; have had. (Hear, hear, and a laugh.) 
But, Sir, from the plain statements which I have sub- 
mitted to the House, it is evident that we shall have from 
the West Indies a supply of 115,000 tons; from the 
Mauritius at least 30,000 tons; and a. supply of from 
60,000 to 70,000 tons from the Eaft Indies. This 
amounts to 205,000 or 210,000 tons, and (though, per- 
haps, it is Bot fair to calculate this here) we have 35,000 
tons in bond; that is to say, taking all together, we haye 
from British colonies a supply of from 240,000 to 2(30,000 
tons of sugar, to meet a consumption which can by no 
possibility esceed 200,000 tons. (Hear, hear.) 

To return to the calculations of the Right Honourable 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If, under 
these circumstances, he calculates on making up the de- 
ficiency in the reyenne by the introduction of foreign 
sugar, he must make up the deficiency by substituting 
foreign slave-produced sugar for sugar produced by free 
labour in the British colonies. (Cries of " Hear, hear.") 
Jn other words, to make up his estimate, he must admit 
1,100,000 cwt. of foreign slave-grown sugar to the ei- 
cluBJon of British. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I have a right 
to ask the Right Honourable Gentleman, the country 

: a lighl to ask him, upon which of the two principles 
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it u he founds his financinl calculations? In either case 
he is in a dilemma. Either he inflicts no injury upon 
tfie British colonies, and then his financial project fails, 
or it Bucceeds, and he inflicts ruin on the British free 
produce, while he confers a henefit on the foreign slave- 
grown. (Cheers.) He must either fuil in the calcula- 
tions of his budget, or inflict a deadly injury on the Bri- 
liah colonies in favour of foreign slave produce. The 
Nohle lioril opposite estimales the price for the year at 
60*. per cwt., and he aays the Brazilian sugar will not 
come in at that price ; but how if the Noble Lord and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should have made some 
little miscalculations on this point? Some very orainoua 
words fell from my Honourable Friend the Judge Ad- 
vocate about 60s. being the minimum at which Brazilian 
sugar could come into the market. He seemed to think 
it might come in even if the price was only 56s. or 5^s. 
Now, this difference between 60r. and 56j. or bin. may 
make all the difference as to fairnesa of competition be- 
tween the foreign and colonial sugar; and with this dif- 
ference, too, that, come what may, the colonial article has 
no other market to go to, because, under any circum- 
stances, it can be disposed of here at a less loss 
than in any other market in Europe. Here, then, it 
nrast be sold, even though at a ruinous loss. (Hea^,l 
hetr.) J 

Tour protecting duties, then, not being sufficient, what 
will be the consequence? Tlie effect must be, that the 
cultivation of sugar in the West Indies will be nhan- 
doned ; that in the East it will be greatly diminished ; those 
countries will be reduced to a state which will deprive 
you of the grand advantage of their immense market for 
your own manufactures. And the article which you 
could procure in B,hundance from your own colonies yow 
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supply with slave-grown foreign proiiuce, with wliicli that 
produced by free labour in the British colonies cannot 
long compele. (Hear, hear, and cheers,) Sir, I thinly 
chat, at Buch a time ea this, at all cveuts, the House is 
not prepared to take such a step. I say at such a time ai 
this, hecause at the present period we are ia the progress 
of a great and awful experiment, in which the fortune* 
and happiness of millions of our fellow-heinga are in- 
volved. (Hear, hear.) Other countries are looking on, 
not ready, perhaps, to follow your example if you suc- 
ceed, but ready to scorn your folly and profit by your mis- 
takes if by your mismanagement you should fail. Sir, 
I confess, however highly I may regard the importance 
of the argument on this question as it may bear ou slavery) 
I cannot plftce it so high as it has been placeJ, I am sure in 
all sincerity, by my Honourable Friend the Member for 
the University of Oxford, or as it was placed last year by 
the Honourable and Learned Member for Dublin. (Hear.) 
Sir, I have heard, but I can hardly believe the repotti 
that that Learned Gentleman intends, on this occasion, ta 
support the proposition of Her Majesty's Government 
(Hear, and a laugh.) Sir, I listened with some surprise 
when the Honourable and Learned Member gave notice 
the other night of a resolution to carry inio effect that 
which he knows to be impossible, namely, to limit tbc 
Operation of the measure relating to foreign sugar in sack 
a way ua to exclude any article which is slave-grown. 
I am Borry the Honourable and Learned Gentleman if 
not in his place, and we seldom have the advantage of hi» 
presence in the course of debates j but he will doubtleaf 
hear of what I am about to say. Let not the Honour* 
able Gentleman go to the division with the plea, or under 
the idea, that he cau, in committee, separate the free- 
grown from the slave-grown au^aT. "^Vwi^lQei sich s 
resolution could in point ot toimV mo-jeA^nsKCKafflSSWi 
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k hieubt; and the Noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
Hrijip^ will tell him that neither in committee nur else- 
^Pm^e could it be carried, nor, if carried, acted upon, in- 
I <Albuch as eolemn treaties compel us to admit the pro- 
jtnce of Brazil upon the same footing and with the same 
advantages as that of the moat favoured coimtry. (Hear, 
hew.) The diatinction is one he cannot maintain, and 
if ha vote for the propoaition of the Govemmeiit he will 
be substantially giving a vote fur the introduction into 
fbifi country of foreign alave-grown sugar. (Hear, hear.) 
Sir, on (he 25th of June in the last year, on a motion of 
the Honourable Member for Wigan, which was iden- 
tically the same proposition now introduced by the Go- 
vernment, but which was then opposed by them, and by 
him- — on that occHsion t!ie Honourable and Learned 
Member, in opposing the motion of the Honourable 
Member for Wigan, said that " he never gave a vole 
with a greater conviction of its propriety than the vote 
he should give against the motion of the Honourable 
Member for Wigan. He thought the motion did not go 
fer enough. The Honourable Member ought to bring 
in a bill to repeal the Slavery Emancipation Act. They 
sent, at a great expense, a naval force to the coaat of 
Africa to watch the transportation of slaves, and, if poa- 
■ibl^ to prevent it; but if the slavers unfortunately 
evaded the watchfulness of the cruisers, what was it pro- 
poBfed to do ? They held out a bribe to the slavers the 
moment they arrived in the Brazils, by purcbaaing the 
sugar grown there by the labour of those very slaves. 
Thia was a most absurd outrage to common sense." 
(Cheers.) The Honourable and Learned Member went 
on to say that he did not care whether sugar was a half- 
penny or a penny a pound chea^ev ot Aewex ■, Vfvw^i. 
put it to the people of EngUni •wVc'Cnev ot -a'*- '&^^ 
would have eJavery with cVieap au^M, Koi'^^^V'sA.-oQ'^^'*^ 
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what the answer would be. Sir, neither do 1 fear for 
the result. (CheeiB.) 

But what will England, and what will Ireland, think 
of the man who made that speech last year, and who now 
votes for the proposition of Government ? ('■ Hear, hear," 
and cheers.) Sir, I do not mean to dispute the financial 
Htatemcnts which the Government have made ; but this 
I must say, that upon any other ground than that of the 
financial difficulty into which they have plunged the 
country — (Cheering) — and from which they know not 
how to estricate it — upon any other ground than this, 1 
can see no excuse or palliation for their having adopted 
the course which they pursued last year, and this year 
taking the present course. (Hear, hear.) What was the 
state of things, then, at the time the motion of the Ho- 
nourable Member for Wigan was negatived ? What wm 
the price of sugar at that period ? What was the amount 
of the pressure on the consumers aa compared with what 
it IB at present? When the motion of the Honourable 
Member for Wigan was negatived the price of sugar yna 
bGs. to 57j.the cwt. (Cheers.) Since then it has fellen 
upwards of 20s. the cwt., and it is now about 37j., I be- 
lieve. (Cheers.) I see marks of dissent on the part of 
the Noble Lord opposite ; I refer, then, to the paper 
which has been furnished us by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, from which I find that the average prices of 
Muscovado sugar, aa given in the "London Gazette," 
were, in January, 1840. 31s. lljd. From that period 
it rose to 39s. 6d., to 43s, 2d., to 46s. 5d., and so on, 
until, in July of the same year, it reached 56j. 10^., 
then 57k. 3Jd., and finally, in September, attained ita 
maximum of 58s. Sjrf. At this quotation it was at K 
monopoly price, and the prohibitory duties on foreign 
Bugar, I admit, were prohftntorj lio Xow^tt. 1*. ^« 
ia the end of June, oi tte \)tgVKtim% (A 5ii^, ^osfi. 



the HoTiOTirable Member for Wigan made his mo- ^^ 
tion on the subject of foreign sugar. The prices then 
fell, as gradually as they rnse, to5 Is. 6d., 56j. 4d., 
54j-. 2d., 50j., 40«., and so on, until, in the April of 
the present year, they were quoted at 37s. IJd. But 
they fell still further, for at the commencement of 
this discussion they stood at 36s. Id. as the market 
price, and I have been told that since and during the 
debate, within the last few days, they have again risen 
to the amount of about Is. (Hear, hear.) Therefore, 
when I say that the pressure upon the consumer at the 
time the Honourable Member for Wigan made his mo- 
tion was the quotation price of 56^., with the prospect 
of a rise, and that a gradual decrease has since taken 
place equal to about 2d. ia the pound, my argument is 
this — if the consumer in this country would not, when 
BUgarwas at more than Irf. per pound, consent to purchase 
it, at a reduced price, because of the facilities and encou- 
ragement the introduction of foreign sugar into the Bri- 
tish market obviously gave to the slave-trade and slavery, 
ho>v can it be expected that the people of England will 
now, when no pressure is felt, when no necessity exists, 
BBcrifice the great cause of emancipation — a cause which 
was not that of Lord Grey's Government, or of any 
other Government or party, but which was the cause of 
the English nation and of humanity ? (Cheers,) 

I have said. Sir, that I would not place the qiiestioa of 
slavery on the same high ground as my Honourable 
Friend the Member for the University of Oxford, or the 
Honourable and Learned Member for the city of Dub- 
lin ; and I see great indignation has been manifested at 
the other side of the House, and much anger evinced, 
because my Noble Friend (Lord Sandon'^ has Vncw.'^'. 
ibrwani a pjain, practical view oi \Ve 'i'wa ™-^'>-''' ^^^^'^^^ 
meat, Wisely avoiding the asBertiOT ot -^wg^*' «sA-'ds»W>». 
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upinions, which, as a man of sense and experience, he 
well knew he could not carry into effect. HonourBble 
Gentlemen on that side of the House eay, " Oh, yoE ob- 
ject to receive Brazilian sugar because it is slave-grown. 
Why, then, not pledge yourselves also not to consume 
any other product of slave labour in any other country ?" 
I answer freely — Because by so doing we should insu- 
late OTUselves — (Cheers from the Ministerial benches) — 
because by so doing we should cease to be a cominercid 
nation — (Renewed cheers) — because there is scarcely 
an article of general cunsumption which is not connected, 
directly or indirectly, with the production of slave labour. 
(Cheers from Mr. Hume.) 

Sit, if we had adopted this suggestion — if wc had laid 
down euch a doctrine as tiiis — if we had followed such a 
course, it would, without doubt, have been greatly for the 
advantage of Honourable Gentlemen opposite, inasmuch 
as it would have given them an opportunity of pointing 
out the absurdity of our conduct, as well as the pernioiouB 
consequences that would accrue from it, and under cover 
of this argument they might have escaped from the dis- 
cussion of the principle at issue. (Cheers.) But I say 
this, that, while I pledge myself to no abstract principles 
— prmciples which, by reason of their abstract nature, 
no man of common sense could ever hope to carry into 
effect — I mav be permitted to say that I should view 
with extreme regret, and regard as a great national ca- 
lamity, any determination which needlessly, without the 
pressure of absolute vital necessity, overwhelming all 
considerations but those of national interest or national 
esistence, should be taken by this country to follow out 
the principle propounded by the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, who said that, as far as we were concerned, we 
had done with the question of slavery and the slave-tradfi, 
and that a\l our obligations on that score were at an endi 
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(CheeiB.) Sir, I repudiate altogether this doctrine of the" 
Honouihble Grentleman. (Cheers.) We have performed 
our own pari, it is true, at a sacrifice for which the people 
uf England cannot be too highly honoured and estimated 
— a sacrifice which, in furtherance of the will of the na- 
tion, it was my duty, as the organ of Lord Grey'a Go- 
vernment, to call on tliem to make ; and it would little 
become them, therefore, and least of all would it become 
me, to propose to them now, or even to assent to, any 
measure which has for its effect the destruction of that 
splendid experiment in favour of humanity, to prove to 
the world that it was a lamentable failure— to rivet still 
fester the chains of the suffering slave — (Cheers)— iir to 
encoimige the perpetration anew, in their most aj^gravated 
features, of the horrors of the slave-trade. (Cheers.) But 
you do all these things — you give all this encouragement 
in odniitting the slave-grown sugar of Brazil. (Cheers.) 
ng now of the sugar of Cuba — I will not 
on the House tliat point at present, or argue that 
'our present scale of duties you will be encouraging 
produce, not of the milder slavery of Brazil, but of 
that country in which slavery and the slave-trade exist 
in their most atrocious and unmitigated form. But when 
we have a vast market in our own possession — a market 
where we are always sure of finding a sufficient supply 
raised by free labour, and our own colonists, at a reason- 
dile price^I will not consent to patch up tlie budget of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer by givmg admission to 
the Blave-gTown sugar of Brazil, and thus giving a direct 
encouragement to slavery. (Cheers.) " But," say 
Honourable Gentlemen opposite, " vou give encourage- 
ment to slavery already : your merchants have always 
purchased Brazilian and slave-grown sugar iu other 
^iices, and sold it in the ports of the Continent;" aD^H 
th^ add, " You even export it from this countr;., UH 
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C&nse it is admitted free for refining, and in that stale is 
tranBhipped toother countries." The Right Honourahle 
Gentleman opposite said that was encoivragement enough 
in all conscience ; and mj Honourable Friend the Mem- 
ber for Halifax was pleased to Bay that he defied all my 
ingenuity — ao he termed it — to draw any distinction, or 
point out any difference, between the admission of alave- 
grown sugar for the purpose of refining, and its admis- 
sion, refined or unrefined, for home consumption. Now 
thiB is my answer to that argument. 

I will ask my Right Honourable Friend the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer if we import a million cwt. of Blare- 
grown sugar, and thereby displace a million of free-grown 
sugar, do we not give, by that amount, encouragement to 
slavery ? (Cheers.) He will not deny that fact. This 
admitted, I will aek him if, by refining the sugar of Bra- 
zil for exportation, keeping none of it fur our own use, 
but merely manufacturing it for the use of others, we 
encourage the growth of a single pound weight of it ? 
Again, as to the carrying trade, the case stands thus : we 
export our manufactures to the Brazils, and receive in ex- 
change their sugars, which we carry to a third port, where 
we again exchange them far the produce of that country, 
to be iropirted into England. Now, suppose we did 
not go to Brazil for it at all, hut, carrying on our com- 
merce at the third port, receive their produce direct, 
while our goods were exchanged by them with Brazil for 
the sugar which they required. I ask what difference 
there is in the two cases, except that we !ose the carryii^ 
trade ? I ask in what way, in the one case more tlian in 
the other, do we encourage the production of slave-grown 
sugar? We are hut carriers and refiners for other na- 
tions; how, then, can we be said to encourage it? Ifwe 
did not carry it, the same sugar, to the same amount, 
would be carried by other maritime nations ; if we did not 
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refine it, it would be refined in Holland. (Hear, hear.) 
We fuTniah by carrying and refining Brazil sugar no 
new market for the product of alave labour. We give 
by these operatione no additional stimulua to tlie slave 
trade. Now, Sir, I say again tbat tbe same argument 
to a certain extent applies to the production of coffee and 
cotton the produce of slave labour. Honourable Gentle- 
men opposite have asked, why import alavc-grown cotton 
and coffee more than slave-grown sugar? I will tell them 
frankly : because our own supply of these articles from 
free labour is insuffieient. (Cheers.) 

But I will tell you more,— I will tell you that, if by any 
fair means you can encourage the growth of both in slave 
states, for every additional pound weight you are fur- 
nished wiih you give a cogent and effective check to 
slavery, and diminish in the same degree the slave-trade. 
Coffee and cotton do not require the same attention on 
the part of the planter, the severe, and above all the 
continuous exertion on the part of the slave, that 
sugar does ; they are commodities raised with little 
care and with little capital ; commodities, in short, in 
regard to which free labour may successfully compete 
with slave labour. But free sugar can never, except 
under the most favourable circumstances, compete 
with slave sugar, especially with the produce of such 
■lave labour as is exacted in Cuba. Therefore I say 
that, though coffee and cotton be the product of slave 
labour, the greater encouragement you give to their cul- 
tivation — the wider you extend it, — the lai^cr is your 
demand for them, to the discouragement of the culti- 
vation of slave sugar, the greater is the impulse yon give 
to the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in slave 
countries. Sir, I have said that at the present time, and 
under existing circumstances, it is especially undesirable 
to disturb the great expeTimeut of emancipation at pre- 



Bent going on ; and the speech of the Noble Lord the 
Secretary for the Colonies furtkislies me with the moat 
powerful argument on this head. What is the atate of 
the negro population at present? It was impossible not 
to hear with the greatest satisfaction and delight the 
glowing nccount gicen by the Nohle Lord of the condi- 
tion of the coloured race in the West Indies — of the 
happiness of the negroea — of their increased and increas- 
ing prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 

The experiment has succeeded, according to the atate- 
TOent of the Niihle Lord, even beyond the moat sanguine 
expectation of its supporters. (Hear, hear, from Lord J. 
Rnsaell.) The Noble Lurd tells you that they have not 
only increased in comforts, but that they have purchased 
small freeholds in many cases — that they appreciate the 
great change that has taken place — that marriages are 
becoming more frequent; and (which is a most import- 
ant feature ip the elements of their prosperity, if you will 
only have a little patience) that their population is rapidly 
augmenting. He told us that in Jamaica alone there 
were 90,000 predial labourers employed in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar, all free men, and that they divided among 
them, in the shape of wages, l,'750iOOO/. in the year. la 
this, Sir, a state of things to meddle with ?— (Cheers) — 
is the House justified in breaking in upon this happiness 
and prosperity? — (Cheers)- — and for what? For the en- 
couragement of slavery in otlier countries. (Cheers.) To 
what do the negroea owe this state of things — a state of 
things to be envied by the labourers of any nation on 
earth as for as comfort, happiness, and independence are 
concerned? They owe it entirely to the encouragement 
given to the staple produce of the West Indies, sugar, by 
this country — they owe it to the home market, without 
which they would aoon cease to be an exporting country. 
(Hear.) I say nothing, Sit, of the hundred miliiona of 



British capital invested in the cultivation of sugar ia 
tiio£e islands, and in the machinery for preparing it. I 
say nothing of the twenty milUons paid directly by tliis 
country, or of the millions more which Honourable Gen- 
tlemen say have been indirectly paid for the abolition of 
colouial slaverv. I say nothing of the ruin certain to be 
wrought to our fellow-countrymen, the colonists, by the 
admission of foreign slave-grown sugar; but I ask the 
House to put the question on this footing alone — to look 
at the coodition of the negroes, as described by the Noble 
Lord, thdr happiness and their prosperity ; to bear in 
mind, then, that all these depend upon the wages 
they get; to remember, next, that their wages are only 
to be obtained by your exclusive market for their produce 
— and, having done this, to aak themselves whetlier the 
present is the moment you will choose to sacrifice that 
staple produce of the West Indies, and with it the pro- 
ducers, by admitting slave-grown sugar to the unequal 
competition with that raised from free labour, and de- 
priving the negro of those wages which he had learned 
to value, and which, while they amply repay him for his 
labour, encourage and keep alive his new-bom habits 
of voluntary exertion and honest industry? (Cheers.) 

My Ri^ht Honourable Friend, the President of the 
Board of Trade, speaks of the mercantile distress of the 
country. Far be it from me, Sir, to undervalue his 
statements on that subject, or extenuate the imprcBsion 
be desired to make on the House — far be it from me, 
Sir, to attempt to interpose, by word or deed, between 
mercantile enterprise and any new channels which her 
Majesty's Government see fit to open to it. But I would 
beg the Right Honourable Gentleman to consider, before 
he proceeds any farther in hia projects, whether, in what 
he proposes, he really confers a benefit upon commi 
— (Cheers) — whether, in opening one new channel, 
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does not dam up and choke many old ehanneU — whe- 
ther, in short, he does not, in piirBuit of his phantom ad- 
vantage, ahut out from that iiiteteat sources of intercourse 
liable to no caprice of other nations — liable to no war — 
liable to no iiitermptiou of friendship — whether, in 
short, he does not shut out our own colonies and our own 
fellow-countrymen, in advancing whose prosperity we 
beat advance the prosperity of the mother-country and 
its inhabitants? (Cheers.) 

My Right Honourable Frieud talked in glowing lan- 
guage of the rich plains and wide rivers of Brazil — of 
the boundless resources and the incalculable national 
wealth of that vast continent; hut he seemed to forget 
that at tlie other aide of the globe there was another con- 
tinent peopled with millions of fellow- subjects of our 
own — he forgot that the Valley of the Ganges was the 
source of ineshaustible supplies — he forgot that India 
was a new market for our produce — he forgot her 
rivers, ample as those of any couutry in the world ; her 
extent of sea-coast,- — -he forgot the entrance bvthe In- 
dus, BO recently explored, to the iimumerable tribes of 
the north and north-west, to the inmost receasea of 
Central Asia — he forgot that there was a land teeming 
with population ; a population which, even now, imports 
more prudoce from England ihan goes to Brazil ; a po- 
pulation whose capacity to deal with us is only limited 
by the want of proper means of remittance, a means 
which is now famished in the most commodious form 
by the establishment of the trade in sugar — he forgot all 
this ; and at a monient when British capital is embarked 
in that trade to a very large amount, and when, if al- 
lowed to go on, the Judge Advocate admiis that in 
future years you will hove an inexhaustible aupply, he 
proposes to sacrifice these inestimable advantagea, and 
then boasts of the encouragement he has given to our ma- 
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nufactures, by opening new sources of commerce to our 
mercantile BpeculationB. Will yuu take advantage of the 
present etate of things in India, and, under the plea of 
benefiting- industry, destroy the rising prosperity of that 
country, from which, rememher, you may obtain a 
supply to an extent that is impossihle to he calculated, 
by giving entrance to Brazilian sugar, slave-grown, 
in the market? (Cheers.) I give my Right Ho- 
nourable Friend credit for the ability with which he 
made bis statement — 1 give him credit for much more ; 
for the etFect produced on the House hy his candour, 
and the obvious sincerity that pervaded hii statement'—' 
a sincerity which I believe was quite real, because I be- 
lieve he was firmly convinced of his own facts, and be- 
cause I know his honourable mind too well to suspect 
for a moment that he would propose anything to this 
House which he did not fully conceive was for the bene- 
fit of the country. But I must say, with every respect 
for him, that, however highly I may estii 
merce of this country with Brazil, my Rjght Honourable 
Friend takes a one-sided view of the advantages to ht 
derived to this country, if, for the sake of encouraging 
he consigns to destruction our trade with the West Ii 
and annihilates our trade with the East Indies, in i 
tB sugar is concerned — a trade established under 
b?ourable auspices, and bo rapidly advancing in 
perity. 

The Right Honourable Gentleman talks of our finan- 
cial snd our commercial crises, I do not deny them; 
but I do deny, as he would seem to suggest, that the 
springs of our national prosperity are so far relaxed aa 
to be incapable of recovering their elasticity. (Cheers.) 
W« have before ns, in figures, an annually increasing 
rtrenue— no doubt we have an annually increasing ezpeo-j 
' dltureto exceed it. But, when the Right Honourable 
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tlemati talks dCBpondingly of a commercial crisis, I ask 
the House and her Majesty's Government to look to the 
unsettled state of commerce in America for an espluna- 
tion of il — to look to our recently disturbed telationa with 
that country, I will not say now by whom caused, but 
which, so long as they continue, must cramp our com- 
mercial relations with our best customers — to look to 
the uncertain state of the East — to the unsettled condition 
of Syria, to the troubled atale of our Indian empire, to 
the loss of three millions to our merchants in the shape 
of opium seized at Canton — to the far from amicable 
state of our relations with China. (Cheers.) Under all 
these circumstances I ask them, or rather the House and 
the country, whether or not there has not been some 
reason fur a falling off in trading — for a decline in the 
activity of commerce — for a temporary commercial de- 
spondency ? But I do not despair of our resources, 
nor that the finances of the country will recover — 
always under a due, prudent, and proper administra- 
tion of them. (Cheers and laughter.) When I look 
back, and see, in the course of the last six years, 
a revenue increased by some two milllona— a con- 
stnntly increasing revenue — and when I find in the 
first year a surplus of 1,600,000/., and in the last a de- 
ficit of 2,400 jOOOi. — wheri I find that for five continuous 
years there has been an increasing deficiency on the 
whole of that period — a deficiency amounting, at the 
end of five years, in the whole, to seven millions, or 
thereabouts ; when I see that a great portion of that 
deficiency in the present year ia to be accounted for by 
the espenditure incurred on account of Canada — by thS* " 
espendilure incurred on account of China ; wlien I 
see that a moment of great financial difficulty was the 
time selected by her Majesty's Government for taking off 
a (ax which produced, without injury or pressure on the 
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people, a revenue amounting to 1,600,000/. — (Cbeera.) 
— when, I say, in these three items I can trace the whole 
amount of the deficiency of the present year, I may be 
excused if I entertain some doubtB of the capacity of 
those who have involved ub in theee dilScuItiea. (Re- 
newed cheers.) 

My Hunourable Friend the Member fjr Halifax, 
I think it was, who said, that whatever Government 
might succeed the present, whatever might he the 
result of the present proposal, or whatever the issue 
of these debates, tlie saed was sown which would pro- 
duce its fruit in due time. (Hear, hear.) Sir, I fear 
that the seed is sown which will produce a bitter fruit; 
and I deeply regret that at the moment when the Go- 
vernment feel themselves tottering to their fall — (loud 
cheers) — when the financial difficulties of the country, 
to say the least of them, are most serious ; when, I will 
not Bay county by county, but boroitih by borough, they 
see their hold upon the country gradually slipping away 
from them ; (great cheering) — that at that moment, when 
the common consent of tlie country proclaims (whatever 
may be the opinion of Honourable Gentlemen opposite) 
that they can no longer hold the reins of office, as they 
have long since ceased to hold the reins of power (renewed 
cheering) ; I regret, I say, that this should be the time 
chosen by Her Majesty's Government for throwing loose 
upon the country a crude and undigested scheme, involv- 
ing the most extensive financial regulations, deeply affect- 
ing every interest in the country, paralysing for the time 
all speculations in trade and all activity of commerce; 
and this under the full conviction that it was impossible 
they would be able to carry the project into effect. (En- 
thusiastic cheering.) The Honourable Member for C( 
low produced the authority of anotlier speechof my Ri 
Honourable Friend's, also delivered in 1833, " 
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my Rigtt Honourable Friend enunciated the jiroposil 
then, and till of latu years, very true (a laugh), that a 
great and important political measure, under the sanction 
of Her Majesty's name, and with the responsibility of 
Her Majesty's advisers, was all but carried in the very 
announcement, and in the end all but certain of auccew. 
That principle, as laid dowTi by my Right Hon. Friend, 
was, as far as all Parliamentary esperience then went, 
perfectly true. But we have profited much by experience 
since, and have learned that a proposition may be brought 
forward with, all the ■weight and authority of Her Ma- 
jesty's Government — a proposition to which they may 
have tied themselves as a Government, and on which 
they may have pledged their very existence (hear), and 
we have learned to know that, even with that support, the 
ultimate adoption of the proposition was not so certain 
as it used to be in former years, (Cheers and laughter.) 
And not this House alone, but the commercial, manu- 
facturing, and agricultural community, have of late 
learned this lesson. I hold in my hand a paper wholly 
tiacounecled with politics, a plain matter-of-fact paper, 
(he " Price Current" of Liverpool, dated Tuesday, the 
1 1th of May, 1841, containing the following commercial 
view of this amazing scheme, this new principle, which 
is to be developed and carried into effect by Her Ma- 
jesty's Government. It is signed by two gentlemen, 
one a warm Conservative, the other a warm supporter of 
the Government ; — so much for its impartiality — and at 
the end of it, undet the bead of " Corn," are these 
words : — " Sir, — Since the development of the Minis- 
terial plan, the bare allusion to whicli excited such a paaic 
in the trade, the market has become much calmer." (A 
laugh,) I have omitted a parenthesis after tlie word 
"market," assigning the reason for this sudden calm; 
and what does the House suppose U ^^ That, the Go- 



vemment having taken up the matter, all d,>ubts of Itfl 
success were removed, and mercantile men might sufely 
regard the project as already carried ? Far from it, Sir. 
The reason assigned is in these words ; " from a con- 
viction that no such project can be carried into effect." 
(Loud and reiterated cheering.) 

Now, was ever a Government placed in such acondition? 
Not only has this House no confidence in the ultimate 
adoption of thia measure- — not only has this House deter- 
mined on its rejecliau, but the mercantile community of 
the country, the moment it is announced, decides that it is 
a mere piece of waste paper, and not worth speculating 
upon. (Hear, hear.) The market was panic-struck and 
astonished when told that a great financial altemtion was 
going to fake place ; but the moment the Government 
announced whnt their plan was, it was treated by one and 
all as a mere delusion that never would, and never could, 
be carried into effect. Sir,thefollowiagwords of this same 
paper apply to a somewhat different part of this subject ; 
but it may perhaps be interesting to an Honourable 
Gentleman who has thia evening spokea about Irish in- 
terests, and expressed his intention of voting with tlia I 
Government, not only upon this question, but also upon 
that of corn, to hear what is thought in Liverpool by 
persons competent to judge of the proposed fixed duty of 
8s. It is thia, — " Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be as to the degree of protection required for the 
agriculturists of England and Scotland, there is no doubt 
in the minds of persons experienced in and acquainted 
with Irish trade that the scheme proposed by Lord John 
Russell ia virtually a free trade as regards Ireland; it 
being notorious that the quality of foreign corn is better 
than Irish com by the amount of the duty proposed to be 
levied." (Loud cheers.) Sir, I repeat my deep regret, 
that at Buch a time, at such a crisis of t.\vft<:ii'Mit^,^K,.»a.^ 
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B State of our East and Weal Indian popnUtion, and ia 
Buch a stale of Her Majesty's Administration, they should 
have brought forward and thrown before the country a 
plan like that which they now propose. I believe that 
the seed is sown, and will produce its fruit ; but I fear 
it will be the fruit of bitter animoaity between contend- 
ing classes ; and that it will give rise to and inflame jea- 
lousies and rivalries between the agricultural and manu- 
facturing interests, which every former Government has 
sought rather to soothe and to heal than to aggravate ; 
I fear that Her Majesty's GovernmenI, while seeking a 
popularity which they will not find, are endeavouring 
to inscribe upon their banners the fatal and revolutionary 
doctrine of " numbers against property" (loud and pro- 
tracted cheering) ; I tell Honourable Gentlemen opposite 
that I can hardly conceive a responsibilitj deeper than that 
of a Government which, ia the plenitude of their power, 
should aggravate dissensionH of this kind, should intro- 
duce new matters of contention, and create sources of 
difference and division between great classes and bodies 
of Her Majesty's subjects. But I must say also, that 
even that responsibility is fearfully increased when the 
measure which is to produce these results is brought for- 
ward by an Administration already tattering to their fall, 
and when the Honourable Gentleman the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies himself lells us that the principle they are 
now introducing, the scheme they are now throwing be- 
fore the country, must for many long years become the 
subject of angry, hostile, and, I fear, of worse than fruit- 
less contention. 

The Noble Lord sat down amidst loud and long-con- 
tinued cheers. 



